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Certain further comments the reviewer feels compelled to make. He has little 
or no sympathy with a study of price control based almost entirely on secondary 
sources nor with the employment of popular articles in the Literary Digest, 
Country Gentleman, The Forum, and the New Republic as authorities. The 
author's large and at times exclusive employment of secondary sources for 
information tends to emphasize his failure to examine more than superficially 
the available source of material. For instance, there is practically no reference 
to any Food Administration regulation, except through secondary sources, 
although these regulations would make a volume twice as large as Mr. Litman's. 

The whole study, at least so far as the United States is concerned, is so incom- 
plete and unscientific that the reader necessarily will obtain a misleading and 
inaccurate idea of price control in the United States. 



W. H. S. Stevens. 



Washington, D. C. 



Uniform State Laws in the United States, Annotated. By Charles Thaddeus 
Terry. New York, Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1920. pp. xi, 688. 

This book is published under the auspices and for the purposes of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. The twenty-three uni- 
form statutes drafted and recommended by the commissioners before 1919 are 
arranged in chronological order beginning with the Uniform Acknowledgments of 
Written Instruments Act of 1892 and ending with the Uniform Fraudulent Con- 
veyance Act of 1918. To each act is prefixed a list of the states which have 
adopted it. The book is thus a record of the achievement of the commissioners. 

But it is a semi-official record. Its semi-official character explains the reticence 
and perfunctoriness of the notes introducing each act. They contain only the 
briefest and most formal statement of the histories of the acts. No reference 
is made to the existing and almost indispensable tools for their study. For 
instance there is no mention of the 1,300 pages of commentary on the Uniform 
Sales Act by its draftsman, Professor Samuel Williston, and no reference to 
the annotated edition of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law by its drafts- 
man John J. Crawford, or to the invaluable edition by Professor J. D. Brannan. 
The notes of the draftsmen originally appended to the sections of the acts are 
not printed. In the case of the Sales Act, the Partnership Act, the Bills of 
Lading Act, the Warehouse Receipts Act and the Stock Transfer Act, these 
notes are of considerable value. 

Its semi-official character also explains the failure to distinguish the important 
from the unimportant, the useful from the useless, manifested in the rigid adher- 
ence to the artificially symmetrical plan of treating in the same mode all the acts 
from the Negotiable Instruments Law, which is in force in almost every Amer- 
ican jurisdiction, to the Uniform Flag Act of 1917, which has not yet tempted 
the keen but fastidious appetities of the states for ceremonial patriotism. One 
hundred and eighty-four pages, or nearly one-fourth, of the book is devoted to the 
text of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law and the citation of cases 
decided under it. Even if the page after page of citations were arranged under 
headings giving some indication of the points involved in the cases, the whole 
would be a work of supererogation after Professor Brannan's edition. As it 
stands, the enormous collection of cases is nearly useless. On the other hand, 
the collection of the few cases decided under the Partnership Act, which are not 
collected elsewhere, is useful, for the absence of guides is not an inconvenience. 
In the case of the Sales Act the collection of cases is needed, but the absence of 
headings reduces it to a minimum of utility. But to the semi-official editor 
whose authentic criterion of value must needs be official approval, each of the 
acts by virtue of its recommendation by the commissioners is of equal rank and 
importance with the others and is therefore justly entitled to the same treatment. 
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In brief, as a compilation of the Uniform Acts the book is useful. For col- 
lections of the decisions under the acts which have not yet found editors, it is 
helpful. The lists of states which have adopted the acts are a convenience but 
not wholly reliable. For instance, Texas, which enacted the Uniform Negoti- 
able Instruments Law in 1919 (Tex. Acts 191 9, ch. 123), is coupled with Georgia 
and Porto Rico as one of the jurisdictions which have not yet adopted it 

The Civil Code of Brazil. Translated from the official Portuguese text by 
Joseph Wheless. St. Louis, The Thomas Law Book Co., 1920. pp. xxxvi, 438. 

The enactment of the Civil Code of Brazil, which, thanks to Mr. Wheless' 
translation, is now accessible to us in English, is an event of more than ordinary 
importance. It constitutes the successful culmination of the efforts, extending 
over half a century, to reduce the chaotic state of the Brazilian Civil Law to a 
definite and systematic form. 

Now that both the Civil Code and the Commercial Code of Brazil have been 
translated into English, the American business man is in a position to inform 
himself more thoroughly than was formerly possible concerning the Brazilian 
law that may govern a particular relation. 

The first essential of a good translation is without doubt scrupulous accuracy. 
This is particularly true of the translation of a Code. In this respect the requisite 
care has not always been observed. In a number of instances the translator has 
omitted parts of the original text ; for example, in Article 219, which allows the 
annulment of a marriage on account of essential error in respect to the person 
of the other spouse, subdivision III allows such annulment in case of : "Ignor- 
ance, prior to marriage, of an incurable physical defect or of some grave trouble 
which may be transmitted by way of contagion or inheritance, and capable of 
endangering the health of the other spouse and of his or her children." This 
subdivision is omitted. Subdivision III of the translation is sub-section IV in 
the original. Again, in Article 233, relating to the rights of the husband as 
head of the conjugal partnership, subdivision V is omitted which reads as 
follows : "Provide for the maintenance of the family, with due regard to the 
provisions contained in Article 277." From Article 496 the following is omitted : 
"and the singular successor is privileged to join his possession to that of his 
predecessor." In Article 1286 the first paragraph is omitted, which provides that 
"A necessary deposit is not presumed to be gratuitous." 

Barring omissions such as the above, the translation appears to be fairly 
accurate. One or two serious mistakes have, however, been discovered. In 
Article 1452 the Portuguese word "estorno," which refers to the rescission of 
a contract, is translated as "average." The last part of the paragraph should 
read, therefore: "the special provisions of the maritime law with respect to 
rescission of contracts will be observed." 1 Article 1534 provides in the original: 
"When the debtor cannot perform in the mode stipulated, he shall substitute for 
it its value in the money current at the place where the obligation is to be 
performed." In the translation the last part of the article reads : "in the place 
where the obligation is executed." 

A good translation requires furthermore that the original text should be 
reduced into idiomatic English. In the case of a legal work this means that so 
far as possible the translation should be expressed in the legal terminology 
familiar to English and American lawyers. In this respect the translation is 
subject to serious criticism. In a large number of instances where it would have 
been perfectly easy to give the English equivalent the Portuguese words have 

'This mistake was corrected by the translator on the manuscript which was 
originally sent to the printer but was lost in the mail. By some oversight the 
correction was not made on the carbon copy from which the article was printed. 



